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The professional artist, and anyone who 
wishes to exploit his skills to the utmost, 
provides himself with whatever tools are 
needed for best results. If you could have 
looked over Chamberlain’s shoulder as he 
made this magnificent drawing you would 
have seen on his desk before him, not two 
or three pencils, but an array of leads from 


The 500-year-old Church of St. 
Laurens—Groote Kerk—Rotter- 
dam—Samuel Chamberlain re- 
constructs one of Europe's most 
impressive examples of 15th 
Century Gothic with his Typho- 
nite Eldorado pencils. 
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6B to 3 or 4H. And you would have seen 
him take up one, then another; the B 
grades for the darkest tones, the H grades 
for the lightest. In other words Chamber- 
lain works with a full palette. If you have 
not worked in this way you have a pleasant 
surprise in store for you in the “ELDO- 
RADO pencil palette.” 
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Made in Canada by DIXON PENCIL CO. LIMITED 
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MILE 804. R. York Wilson, 1948. A painting depicting the dramatic 
transport of an oil refinery 1,000 miles over northern Canadian winter roads. 


iid of the artist’s place in today’s industrial culture, Imperial Oil sent R. 
York Wilson, R.C.A., O.S.A., to the Yukon to record an exciting chapter in Canada’s 
fast-developing oil industry. His pictures reflect the magnitude of the country and 
difficult conditions which often beset the oil man. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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Sir George 
Williams School 
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OF THE MONTREAL Y.M.C.A. 
colour, oil, modelling and sculpture, poster design, fashion drawing, 


from Registrar. 


1441 DRUMMOND ST. 


_ and leisure-time training in 
all branches of fine and commercial art, 
including drawing and painting, water 


illustrating, advertising art. Three studios. Individual instruction, co- 
educational. Day courses September to June; evening courses October 
to May. Special Saturday morning class for school pupils. Information 
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STUDENT PAINTING AWARD 
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Universities. The work submitted must be concerned with Canadian subject 
matter and be within a minimum dimension of 20” x 24”, and a maximum 
of 30” x 36”, or the equivalent areas in size, exclusive of frame. Works 
must reach the Montreal Art Association not later than Monday, October 
24th, 1949, such work to be preceded by a properly completed entry form 
which may be had on request. For all particulars see your Principal or 
write the Secretary of the Academy. 


ROYAL CANADIAN ACADEMY OF THE ARTS 


Secretary: Hersert S. Parmer, Esq., R.C.A., 170 St. Clements Avenue, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS 


The National Gallery of Canada offers to responsible 
art organizations in Canada a well established 
service of travelling exhibitions. Additional 
bookings are now being made for the following: 


| CANADIAN 


Pegi Nicol MacLeod Memorial Exhibition. Available January 

Development of Painting in Canada (descriptive panels). Available January 
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in the National Collection ( 
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Mountain Lake 
Water colour 


National Gallery 
of Canada 


The Paintings and Drawings of F. H. Varley 


DONALD W. 


pprcorecs Horsman Varley, who had gone 

as a young man from his native Yorkshire 
to study at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
in Antwerp and who had then spent afterwards, 
as he wrote, “several years illustrating in 
London and several years drifting in the 
underworld”, the details of which, he added, 
were “all right for a novel, but altogether un- 
printable as autobiography”, must have found 
the atmosphere of Toronto, to which he 
migrated early in 1912, rather tame at first. 
In those days, it was still maintaining its repu- 
tation as a city of solid virtues, a reputation 
reflected even in the most radical of its paint- 
ers. These were men whom he now met 
through his friend, Arthur Lismer, who had 
come to Ontario from England about twelve 
months before. 

To his new Canadian colleagues, “la vie de 
bohéme” held attractions whatsoever. 
Being, for the most part, artists who earned 
their living by working in commercial engrav- 
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ing plants and advertising studios, they had to 
stick closely to art-room desks during the 
week, and so they made at once for the coun- 
tryside on Saturdays and Sundays. They or- 
ganized excursions to near by lakes and rivers, 
where they sketched in oils or sometimes went 
fishing. They now tried to convince Varley, 
who was for the most part more interested in 
painting people than jack pine, that the main 
and the most truly Canadian subject to portray 
was the Canadian northland. Varley resisted 
this trend for awhile, but not entirely nor for 
long. The spirit of this new movement in 
Canadian art was contagious and soon he, too, 
was going on the occasional camping trip to 
Georgian Bay. In 1920, he produced, for 
exhibition in one of the first Group of Seven 
shows, a large canvas, Georgian Bay, which, 
with its broad sweep of wave and wind and 
sky, has now become a favourite among 
gallery visitors. Yet such emphasis, as placed 
by the Group on rugged northern scenes, was 
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never really, at heart, accepted by him, and 
his best work continued to be then, as it 
always has been, portraiture or figures related 
to landscape backgrounds. 

Yet, while he was, of ail those in the Group 
of Seven, the one whose work was the least 
dogmatically regionalist in conviction, his eyes, 
nevertheless, remained constantly in tune 
with his environment. For example, he had not 
long been in Canada before he discarded the 
brownish tones which had characterized his 
painting of the earlier Beaux-Arts days. In this 
connection, I cannot do better than repeat here 
what I have written elsewhere, that Varley was 
always “the most luminous of the Seven in his 
handling of pigment, particularly in his greens, 
a colour which the others never saw in such 
varied lights”. 

Much of his best work was done after 1926. 
In that year he took a teaching post at the 
Vancouver School of Art and moved to 
the west coast of Canada to live. 

“British Columbia is heaven”, he wrote in a 
letter to a friend in Halifax. “It trembles 
within me and pains with its wonder as when 
a child I first awakened to the song of the 
earth at home. Only the hills are bigger, the 
torrents are bigger. The sea is here, and the 
sky is as vast; and humans—little bits of mind 
—would clamber up rocky slopes, creep in 
and out of mountain passes, fish in the streams, 
build little hermit cabins in sheltered places, 
curl up in sleeping bags and sleep under the 
stars. The Japanese fish, Chinese have vege- 
table gardens, Hindoos haul wood, and I often 
feel that only the Chinese of the 11th and 12th 
century ever interpreted the spirit of such a 
country. We have not yet awakened to its 
nature.” 

The longer he stayed in Vancouver—he 
remained there ten years—the more his ima- 
gination was moved by the mystical qualities 
of the landscape and by its contrast or rela- 
tionship to those “humans — little bits of 
mind”, who dwelt within its overshadowing 
confines. There is an oil painting of his (now 
in the Art Gallery of Toronto) of a girl who, 
sitting on the rude porch of a cottage, looks 
up in meditation at the mountains around her. 
This composition, through its title Dhdrdna, a 
Buddhist term signifying the power to project 


oneself into one’s surroundings, reveals the 
clue to the problems which were occupying 
his mind at that time.* 

As an artist he had always been versatile. 
But in British Columbia, the range of his ex- 
pression became greater than ever before. A 
large number of drawings, water colours, small 
oil studies on wooden panels and larger can- 
vases, both of people and scenery, remain as the 
solid fruits of his accomplishment during the 
decade he spent on the Pacific Coast. His best 
drawings of this period are more than mere 
sketches; they stand as works of art in them- 
selves. In a few, of deep timbered valleys and 
rocky hillsides, he combines an almost Chinese 
economy and fluidity of statement with a keen 
observation of the details of bushes, trees and 
rocks. This power of suggestion is even more 
noticeable in some of his water colours. In the 
one illustrated, Mountain Lake, the washes, 
which he has brushed in over the lines of the 
drawing, evoke the atmosphere of the scene, 
give us something of its predominant mood 
in colour, but the drawing itself is based on 
only the slightest of hints, a few lines which 
mean trees, a few more for a mountain and 
others for the lake. Varley has in fact excelled 
and surpassed all other Canadian artists of his 
generation in his ability to depict the less 
austere and more mysterious moods of Cana- 
dian nature in water colours of great delicacy, 
in which he merges acute perception with a 
high degree of simplification. 

Partly from ideas picked up in his reading 
and partly from his own somewhat mystical 
qualities of observation, Varley many years 
ago became convinced that certain colours 
could be linked directly to the expression of 
psy chology and character and should so be 
used in portrait painting. “Green”, he says, is 
a “spiritual colour”, the colours of the earth 
are “lusty”, pale violet is “aesthetic” and so 
forth. He also believes that ‘colour vibrations, 
emanating from the object portrayed,” enter 
into the maze of light and colour already 
present about “the object portrayed” and that 
this relationship has to be carefully analysed 
and mastered before one can hope to complete 
a satisfactory portrait. This analysis becomes 
all the more essential, he adds, if one wishes 


*Illustrated in Canadian Art, Vol. V, No. 1. 
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to link the personality of the sitter to the 
mood of time and place. His personal use of 
colour appears in some of his finest works, 
such as Vera and the more recent Portrait of 
Dr. T. Sometimes the application of these 
theories of his, however, provide more per- 
plexing results, as in that controversial and 
misunderstood canvas, Liberation, on the 
theme of the resurrection, which was in the 
travelling exhibition and auction circulated in 
1948 on behalf of the Canadian Appeal for 
Children. 

It also has meant that families who were 
asked to accept, in portraits, pink as the pre- 


dominant aura of colour surrounding their 
father and bread-winner, or wives who siw 
no purple investing the radiance of their hus- 
bands, have scorned the results of Varlcy’s 
labours and have called his pictures caricatures 
of reality. But usually it is the families who 
have been w rong. V arley tends to sense, only 
too well, those qualities of strength or fallacies 
of character which are in the sitter, and, aided 
by his choice of colours, he emphasizes with 


‘equal honesty both flaws and virtues. But it is 


not in this way that fashionable portrait com- 
missions are won and a steady income obtained 
from clients. 


F. H. VarLey 
John 
Drawing 


Collection: C. S. Band, Esq. 
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F. H. Var.ey. 


Although an inspiring teacher who has al- 
ways been able to arouse interest and enthu- 
siasm among his students, Varley, nev ertheless, 
after he left Vancouver in 1936, found it diffi- 
cult at first to re-establish himself in eastern 

Canada. For a few years he was in charge of 
classes being held by the Ottawa Art Associa- 
tion, but the outbreak of war in 1939 made 
it necessary for them to cancel their program- 
me of activities, and Varley was left without 
a job. He did manage, however, one summer 
about this time to be taken along as an artist 
on the government-owned supply ship, the 
Beothic, on its annual voyage to the Canadian 
Arctic and he brought back from this trip a 
remarkable series of water colours and a few 
oil sketches. From one of these sketches he 
later created the large canvas which we have 
chosen to illustrate here. Afterwards in Mon- 
treal and then in Toronto, he existed for 
awhile on the most meagre of resources—a 
few sales of sketches each vear and one or two 
portrait commissions at the most. But with 
the assistance of friends and patrons in To- 
ronto, he has now managed to put these difhi- 


Summer in the Arctic 


cult days of the immediate past behind him. 
Dealers and collectors are taking more inter- 
est than ever before in his paintings and 
drawings. Also he has found a teaching posi- 
tion in a small art school in the village of 
Doon, near Kitchener, Ontario. This is a new 
school which has been opened in an old house, 
which was once the home and studio of the 
late Homer Watson. Here, in this picturesque 
and rambling structure surrounded by gardens 
and great spreading trees on the banks of the 
Grand River, V arley now dwells in content- 
ment away from the turmoil and tribulation 
of the cities. 

Today at 68, he is elderly, white haired 
and given more than ever to reading transla- 
tions of the writings of Chinese authors. From 
these philosophers and poets he quotes phrases 
and verses concerning colour and equilibrium, 
recondite references many of them, but related, 
he says, to much of the painting he is doing 
today. In general, he is possessed of an up- 
surge of vigour and a new eagerness to experi- 
ment. 
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On Humanity in Canadian Art 


JACQUES DE TONNANCOUR 


A YEAR ago this magazine carried a most 
unusual article by Barker Fairley under 
the title, “What is Wrong with Canadian Art?” 
Now, apart from the intrinsic significance of 
his message, I believe his article was equally 
important in revealing and asserting a growing 
faculty which, more and more, takes its place 
in our cultural life; a faculty reserved to the 
adult phase of an individual’s as well as of a 
nation’s life—that of self-criticism. 

If here I try to pursue an end similar to 
that of Barker Fairley, it is mostly because 
the editors of Canadian Art have invited my 
contribution and also because Canadian art 1s 
so broadly open to criticism that it can easily 
do with at least a few more investigations into 
what is wrong with it. 

First, I should like to enlarge upon Barker 
Fairley’s essential point. “Perhaps”, he con- 
cluded, “the trouble is that we, all of us, not 
just the artists, are not sufficiently interested 
in humanity to develop a great human art.” 

Let us grant as an exception a few Canadian 
artists who have, in recent years, by their 
freedom of conception as w ell ‘as of execution, 
achieved an essentially plastic expression—and 
a most valid one at that—of human values. 

Nevertheless the above statement remains 
only too true. We are not sufficiently inter- 
ested in humanity! And humanity begins at 
home, in the framework of each of our beings. 
If it is not there first, it is no use to run round 
the world looking for it. 

The greater number of Canadian artists 
have, in fact, not as yet imprinted any pro- 
found image of man in their art; I mean of 
the inner man, not just the outer one con- 
sidered as a subject for painting or sculpture. 

This inner man, being the true centre of 
painting and of all the arts, should permeate 
any subject matter. The artist does not neces- 
sarily need, as a vehicle for the expression of 
this, a human face or a human body, although 
he may find more adequate possibilities in 
using these. Granted that he has correctly 
chosen the type of painting which will meet 
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most clearly his needs of expression, he can 
project himself just as well through the forms 
of leeks, pears, clouds and trees as through 
those of Venus. 

The few artists I referred to a moment ago 
have conveyed something human with a uni- 
versal resonance; they have poured the best 
of themselves into a form of painting capable 
of satisfying receptive observers outside this 
country, and of continuing to satisfy them 
most probably for many decades to come. 
Moreover they have reached this sense of 
humanity through a free choice of subjects. 
Now this testifies convincingly that degrees 
of worth and of humanity are not inherent 
in what is represented but in the painter. 
Otherwise, if the only prerequisites to a great 
human art were an interesting sitter and 
cleverness, the Academy would have made us 
world famous long ago. 

The circuit between subject matter, the 
artist and finally his work is immensely wider 
and more penetrating than this purely me- 
chanical “eye-hand” relationship involved in 
producing academic art. A hidden element of 
indefinite depth, imbedded in one’s inner 
psychic being, inserts itself between the eye 
that receives an impression and the hand that 
transmits the expression. In this subconscious 
space of the mind, which is so despairingly 
hard to force open and to deepen, and which 
academic art so stubbornly refuses to explore, 
there is found the most precious of all gifts, 
a feeling for timelessness. 

An artist needs the capacity to retrieve from 
his inner self, with the aid of his conscious 
mind, this feeling for the absolute. He must 
free objects from the material confines of 
space and time and put them in a timeless 
zone where things are invested with an im- 
mutable aspect verging on eternity, or if you 
want, anticipating eternity. In so far as any 
suggestion of this nature can be traced in a 
work of art, if only in a faint and humble 
way, it is a breathing reflection of humanity. 


This gift is not in itself creative, but it is 
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Head of a Woman, 1948 


“He must free objects 
from tl 2 material confines 
of space and time...” 


Photo: André de Tonnancour 


Louis ARCHAMBAULT. Little Bird. Terra cotta 


Photo: Bob and Dave Asch 
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one around which all the actual creative powers 
in an artist should gravitate. 

Why then is this gift of such rare occurrence 
in Canadian art? 

For a moment we must go down to the 
roots of our art and consider the soil from 
which it draws its substance. The first Cana- 
dians had left behind them a European culture, 
which had been slowly and _ simultaneously 
developed on all planes of life; in this new 
land they had to solve all over again those 
problems which in the older continent had 
been dealt with centuries before. 

Colonizing meant a compulsory bend of the 
mind toward immediate material problems, it 
meant territorial discoveries in quick succes- 
sion, with a nomadic outlook resulting, and, 
soon, the development of a civilization that 
was, if anything, overstimulated by its abnor- 
mally speedy growth. 

At any rate, the speedier life we have lived 
in this race with Europe was not and is not 
really a more thorough and a more intense 
one. The so-called “machine age” or “century 
of speed”, for which America at large is in 
the greater part responsible and to which she 
subscribes so passionately, is in fact a time- 
shrinking machine intended to compensate for 
the loss of the richer and more slowly matured 


civilization and culture of Europe. This time- 
shrinking machine has also had 
shrinking effect on most of us. In trying to 
astonish and to beat a rival we have fooled our- 
selves dangerously. Our habit of saving time 
led us to save it for the sake of saving it; and 
this proves to be a wrong preparation for tasks 
which require time in unlimited quantitics. 

I believe that it is more than hypothctical 
that the deficiencies of our artistic production 
are intimately bound up with our vitiated 
concept of time. This would explain to a 
certain extent why Canadian art falls back so 
much on fleeting and transitory values, calmly 
slurring over things essential. ; 

I repeat it is not a matter of technical 
ability we are up against, but a matter of 
understanding what is the source, the essence 
and the function of art. This implies a widen- 
ing of our panoramic view on life and a con- 
stant search into our inner selves, where the 
world makes sense beyond and above the 
purely physical relationships of things and 
where we can organize a hierarchy of values. 
Then art would become a my stic experience 
outgrowing technical and even intellectual 
considerations and reaching far into spiritual 
depths. 

On this continent where time is money, it 
is extremely difficult to develop this attitude. 
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We want quick answers. Approximations, 
immediate results and all short cuts give us 
a sufficient pleasure. . . 

Should this surprise us? There are no secret 
reasons Why our normal tempo of living 
should not pervade our artistic approach and 
have a marked repercussion on it: since we 
live so much in time, in measurable time, we 
want our art to be in it too. From then on 
everything is wrong, however good may be 
our intentions. 

If the human theme is appearing more and 
more in Canadian art—as a subject matter, | 
mean—it is still very rarely being treated in 
transcendental or poetical terms. The present 
politico-social consciousness seems directly in- 
fluential in what I flatly consider a miscasting 
of the human subject in painting. From the 
right wing, Canadian art is swinging to the 
left, as if art had any such sides to take! 

Succeeding the dead academic treatment of 
man in our art, there now arises the social 
point of view which sees human beings in 
relation to political or economic circum- 
stances, and which induces the artist to engage 
in propagandizing political ideologies. This is 
poster art borrowing means to which it has 
no title. Blow it up into a mural, refine it, 
glamorize it; it becomes all the more impure 
and aesthetically sinful! 

“It is not necessary to paint a man with a 
gun. An apple can be just as revolutionary.” 
Were this remark by Picasso meditated upon 
by more painters it should clear up the lethal 
atmosphere in which many minds are pre- 
sently working. 

When André Malraux wrote in his Psy- 
chologie de Art: “We perceive that the 
plastic arts are never born out of a way of 
seeing the world but out of a way of making 
it’, he meant of making a world autonomous 
and in the light of eternity, one that is timeless 
and above the earthly, rational and _ practical 
one. A sur-reality! 

Art is not directed toward the earth but 
above it, as far out of reach of time and matter 
as it finds the strength to rise, albeit that it is 
implanted in the world of our senses and 
should be impregnated with these riches. It is 
falsified and it fails whenever it is aimed at 
throwing us back to reality. 


From a certain point of view there is noth- 
ing that man will be able to obtain by his 
jet-plane flights off this planet to the moon 
that art has not given him thousands of years 
ago. Art has permitted man to create all the 
worlds he wanted so as to make him feel he 
was not earth bound, so that he could push 
back his limits so far that he could almost 
touch the source of life. 

A painting or a sonnet or a fugue are the 
most unpractical things in this world. They 
exist solely for their own creation; they re- 
tain their own truth and their own reality, 
obeying the most mysterious and autonomous 
regulating forces. They are not meant for a 
better political order or a better social or- 
ganization—no more than for a better and 
more efficient street-car service. For political 
ideas there are corresponding political acts, 
normally inconsiderate of poetry under what- 
ever form. 

Art has nothing to serve and nothing to 
prove but the transcending existence of 
beauty, so recalling man to his spiritual voca- 
tion. To quote Malraux again: “It finds its end 
when it tears men away from the human con- 
dition and gives them access to the sacred 
condition.” 

This is why at all times, when art reached 
its highest levels, it had a static character, a 
god-like immobility and a most intemporal, 
religious and saintly mode of life. And the 
best of contemporary art is no exception to 
this truth, even if conceived outside of any 
normally accepted religious subjects and in- 
tentions. Picasso, more than any, is certainly 
the greatest religious artist of our times, simply 
because he rejoins the spirit at an extremely 
high point, stripped as it were of every ephe- 
mereal thing. As I have just said, at this point 
one is separated from the source of life only 
by the thinnest veil. 

Hope for Canadian art will not dawn upon 
us from learning how to paint better; this will 
be an automatic consequence of developing 
better integrated human beings, wide enough 
and deep enough to have an insight into eter- 
nity and who will place the aim of their paint- 
ing, of their sculpture or their architecture at 
the level of this “sacred condition”, subor- 
dinating everything else to it. 
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Sketches by 
Harold King 
of scenes in 

rural Ontario 


Some Notes for Amateur Artists 
HAROLD KING 


Harold King died on Janaury 6, 1949. He had been for twenty years a teacher of art in Toronto 
secondary schools, and for the past sixteen on the staff of Northern Vocational School. He was vice- 
president of the Federation of Canadian Artists (Ontario Region) and chairman of its Professional 
Index Committee. The following notes were found among his papers. 


¥ THE visual arts our generation suffers from 
cultural malnutrition caused by “spectatoritis”, 
a rough term to describe the passive consump- 
tion of the work of others (films, paintings, 
theatre, sports), and by a habit of measuring 
everything in terms of expertness, perfection of 
finish, ideals of beauty imposed by others, uni- 
form standards. We perpetuate this malnutrition 
if we believe that the ordinary person cannot 
appreciate or create art, if we regard art as the 
creation of ideal beauty and measure all in terms 
of fixed standards. In times of cultural vigour, 
art has always been productive and active, not 
passive; it has been marked by the joy of dis- 
covery; it has been warmly expressive of feelings 
about people and the things they live among and 
work with; it has communicated freely. 

This means that subject matter is important 
in our painting—the artist’s relation to it, his 
experience of it. 

Any subject matter is good if it is stimulating 
to the artist. A conventional landscape theme is 
all right if the actual scene is stimulating, reacted 
to as a real scene in a personal way, and not as 
a routine stereotype: the artist must feel the 
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movement and tensions, the structure, and the 
relationships of his scene. Why not more ama- 
teur painting from everyday visual experience: 
backyards, living-rooms, streets, people in street 
cars? Our visual world is extensive. Select some 
aspect of it that has particular interest, not just 
what is supposed to be painting material (the 
picturesque, the pretty, the kind of subject other 
painters have chosen); painting will reveal it 
to you. 

Art is expression. All honest painting has a 
content of close, interested observation that goes 
beyond a quick look at the subject. You have 
chosen a part of your visual experience that has 
absorbing interest, and you want to register your 
feelings about it, your joy or pain in it. At first 
the amateur artist will enjoy simply experiment- 
ing with his materials, trying to find expression 
of his feeling through them. Gradually skill will 
come, not as an end in itself, but a means to an 
end. Design and technique are not art, any more 
than grammar is living language. The develop- 
ment of skill is a part of discovery, expression 
and communication. 

For art is communication, not the contempla- 
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tion of one’s own impressions and expressions. 
Paint not merely to please yourself, but to lend 
and give away pictures. Choose subjects your 
friends are interested in, as well as yourself. This 
is painting for some one. Test your work, too, 
by the way people respond to it. The average 
person, looking with interest at one’s work, 
usually picks out the best of it for his approval. 
Picture the life of a community to the people 
in it. The artists in a town can enrich its life 
by making people conscious of the community’s 
character. 

The art life of a country is weak when there 
is only passive consumption of works of art: 
possession of pictures for prestige; refined, in- 
tellectual hedonism; or the enjoyment of only 
choice masterpieces in galleries by a respectful, 
adoring audience. Of course it is important that 
we should have museums with great work, and 
that we should have artists of great ability. But 
the art life of a country is strongest when large 
numbers of people are active and producing, 
whether they give their whole time to it or not. 
Films and advertising have enervated our creative 
energies. 

There has lately been a great increase of 
interest in amateur art. This is a gain for those 
who produce it. More than that, it is a gain for 
others: there is more appreciation of art by, as 
well as for, Canadians, because of confidence 
that Canadians can produce it; it provides a 
better public for professional artists; and it pro- 
vides a solid base for talent to grow on. (Great 
orchestras do not grow up in a musical vacuum. 
They are possible because there are countless 
little orchestras, professional and amateur, from 
which to draw both players and audience.) 

The amateur artist should not be just a hobby- 
ist. He can help in carrying out creative art 
programmes in his community, by helping to 


arrange for places to work and places to exhibit, 
by forming groups for work and study, by help- 
ing to provide money for art education and the 
purchase of works. He can help to reintegrate 
the professional artist into his community. He 
can help the world of people and their lives to 
re-enter the world of art. 

The amateur, as well as the professional, must 
realize that art is much more than the pictorial 
mechanism: art generates pleasure not alone 
from relationships of form and colour, but by 
generating a rich content of experience. If the 
artist’s experience is strong, his form will be 
strong; if his form is strong, the spectator’s 
experience will be strong. The formal weakness 
of much work is due to the general emotional 
poverty of the artist. This is evident in work 
that is picturesque, moralistic, abstract, non- 
objective, and nothing more. The spectator who 
is moved by warmth and strength in a picture 
or sculpture sees the real world with new keen- 
ness of perception and new pleasure. Who has 
not had his eyes opened to new aspects of the 
visual world and human life by looking at pic- 
tures that are honest and vigorous? 

Why should not most people, at some time or 
other, work a little at the visual arts, just as most 
people play or sing music at some time in their 
lives? One aim of democratic life is to encourage 
all people to learn about themselves and the 
world around them, and to build the world they 
want to live in. The amateur artist can assist 
this aim by enriching visual experience, by de- 
veloping greater sensitivity to the visible world, 
by expressing his feelings about the landscape, 
the community, things and people, by speaking 
to definite people about their world. This hap- 
pens best when the artist is most alive to the 
people working around and with him, and is 
taking his full part in their common life. 
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The Possibilities of Silk Screen Reproduction 


A. J. CASSON, P.R.C.A. 


| hos modern technique of silk screen printing 

while still new in comparison to the tradi- 
tional forms of print making, has been prac- 
tised long enough to establish its value as an 
authentic and very practical art medium. To 
this extent, it deserves wider recognition and 
far more serious attention from Canadian 
artists than it is receiving at the present time. 
This puzzling lack of interest may be partly 
due to the bad start evidenced in early experi- 
ments with the medium in the field of com- 
mercial art some fifteen years ago and with its 
then very marked limitations. In brief, it was 
first regarded and used almost exclusively as 
a novelty, to produce inexpensive types of 
advertising in a flat stencil treatment and gave 
little promise of further development. How- 
ever, as in other fields, research and develop- 
ment quickly uncovered new possibilities, at 
the same time offering wider scope and a 
greater challenge to the creative artist. Today, 
the best examples of silk screen reproduction 
can be truly classed with the fine arts and, 
when there is a proper understanding of the 
medium and of what can and cannot be done 
with it, a surprising variety of treatment and 
effects can be achieved. 

However, it must be emphasized that pre- 
paring designs for commercial reproduction 
by this process is an exacting task and certain 
very definite steps must be followed if the 
artist is not to be disappointed with the final 
result. Of course, where the artist designs and 
prints his own work, there is much greater 
latitude, as here he controls the entire job from 
start to finish, and is able to check each step, 
to make changes and also to take advantage 
of those happy accidental effects as they 
occur. In a commercial job, he has no such 
advantage. Yet if those who reproduce his 
design are thoroughly trained and competent 
(and for the purpose of this discussion we 
must assume that they are), and if the design 
is properly conceived and prepared with the 
eccentricities of the medium in mind, the 
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completed work should be a facsimile of the 
original in which no variations are present. 


Examples of this can be seen in the colour 
reproductions shown, one on the cover of this 
magazine and the other illustrating this article. 
These have been selected from a set of ten 
which were specially commissioned by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association and were 
conceived and created for the purpose of 
graphically reminding the Canadian people of 
their economic dependence on natural forest 
wealth and the importance to them of true 
conservation and the well-being of this most 
valuable industry. As part of this plan, these 
prints were widely distributed to schools, art 
galleries and to industrial executives and have 
been widely and enthusiastically accepted. 

Full credit for this series must be given to 
Mr. Rielle Thomson of the Pulp and Paper 
Association as originator of the idea and for 
his vision in sensing the educational value of 
such reproductions. 


Preparing the Sketch for Reproduction 

In any commercial work, the first and chief 
consideration is usually the very practical one 
of cost. This factor, in turn, naturally governs 
the size and number of colours to be used. For 
silk screen reproduction, card of standard 
sizes, i.e. 30” x 40” and 40” x 60”, is com- 
monly used by most firms. Such sizes fit well 
into most display requirements and, of course, 
provide a further variety of sizes within these 
dimensions; for example, half sheet sizes of 
19” x 29” or quarter sizes of 14” x 19”. In 
cases where a number of subjects are to be 
simultaneously produced, sheet planning i 
advance ensures economy and in cases where 
two or more of the subjects have a number 
of colours in common, they can be grouped 
and printed together on one sheet, such as 
two- up on a 30” x 40”, giving as suggeste d 
two prints 19” x 29”, or even four-up for a 
finished print 14” x 19”, In addition, by group- 
ing in this way, the artist can increase the 
number of colours used and still keep the final 
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A. J. Casson, P.R.C.A. 


Mill Village. 


cost within the stipulated limit because of the 
reduction in the number of printings neces- 
sary. As an example, if two prints are de- 
signed, one with ten colours and the other 
one with thirteen, the total printings would 
obviously be twenty-three, but if nine colours 
are common to both, the total printings would 
only be fourteen. In this way the artist is 
given a much greater latitude in the number 
of colours available, without adding to the 
total cost. While the card sizes cited are used 
in standard practice, there is, of course, no 
technical reason why these could not be in- 
creased if silk and card of larger dimensions 
are available. 


Plate: Courtesy, Canadian Pulp and Paper 


Silk screen print 


In silk screen work, prints with a mat finish 
are favoured by most artists but a high gloss 
is easily possible if desired, by planning for a 
varnish finish. In working for a mat effect the 
best method is first to cover the board with 
a thin coating of one of the middle tones of 
the sketch, in order that areas of this colour 
may later be left to show throughout the 
whole surface. This will help ensure a more 
unified print, and if the same procedure is 
followed by the reproducer it will act as a 
size for following colours, eliminating un- 
sightly overlaps where one colour meets an- 
other. Of course, these overlaps are no prob- 
lem when there is a varnished finish, since the 
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varnish itself evens out the whole surface. In 
every case, the alternatives discussed above, 
regarding size, grouping and finish, should be 
thoroughly considered before beginning the 
design. 

The most satisfactory. medium for the 
sketch itself is an opaqYs water colour such 
as tempera, casein, sh« ‘card, etc. It is im- 
portant to remember » shat whatsoever the 
medium used it should ‘ever at any time be 
thinned to anything ap}. oaching a wash, for 
it should not be forgott n that in the actual 
printing each colour used will be absolutely 
opaque and uniform in tone. This is empha- 
sized, as all too often the artist attempts shad- 
ing and wash effects that are absolutely lost 
in reproduction, In a word, he is fooling him- 
self by incorporating into the sketch effects 
which he cannot hope to achieve in the repro- 
duction. 

It is advisable in beginning the sketch to 
mix enough of each colour to complete the 
job. By doing this and using it at full strength, 
the reproducer has a much better chance of 
producing a print that will be a facsimile of 
the original. 

Further to ensure a consistent and accurate 
reproduction, it is good practice to paint on 
a separate card a small square of each colour 
to be used. This will serve as a guide and 
colour key to the reproducer and will be 
found invaluable in matching and checking 
the separate colours as they are printed. In 
some instances, where the design is broken 
up, or where colours are in very small areas, 
it is difficult to arrive at an exact match in 
re'ation to other colours and this colour key 
will be of great assistance here especially 
where two or more colours are very close in 
tone. 

Oil colour will make a satisfactory design 
for reproduction except for the fact that its 
slow drying qualities are an obvious handicap 
especially where dry brush or overpainting 
is necessary. In addition, oil colour has a 
natural tendency to bleed and produce soft 
edges and these subtle gradations of tone can- 
not be reproduced by silk screen. However, 
oil colour if used with these limitations in 
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mind and_ properly handled in the original 


“painting can be satisfactory in reproduction. 


At the risk of becoming repetitious it must 
again be emphasized that good r: are 
almost wholly dependent on working with an 
intelligent appreciation of the medivir. For 
example, the most common error of artists 
who have never worked for silk screen re- 
production is to create a design consisting of 
flat areas of colour with very definite edges 
much in the manner of a stencil. Areas of 
unbroken colour, however, may be used 
advantageously as can be seen in the sky of 
the subject, Mill Village, which has been re- 
produced above. Here, they serve as a foil to 
the active background, whereas if they had 
been carried over the whole design, this 
would have resulted in an uninteresting sur- 
face, lacking richness and form. Thoreau Mac- 
Donald’s The Forest, illustrated on the cover, 
is an example of silk screen at its best, in 
which successive stages of development from 
layout to finished work are ‘apparent with a 
little study. Here the effect of ‘bigness has 
been achieved by the simple treatment and 
colour scheme used in sky and: distance as 
opposed to the deliberately patterned rock in 
the foreground, and monotony has been 
avoided by the judicious use of suggested 
form in the wooded parts. 

Dry brush technique is ideally suited to silk 
screen reproduction. No other method is as 
satisfactory to soften edges, to break large 
colour areas, and it is invaluable where the 
fullness of oil paint quality is desired. Flat 
bristle brushes give good results in making 
the sketch. The composition, Bunk House, by 
Charles Comfort, which is also in the series 
put out by the Pulp and Paper Association, 
shows this treatment to good advantage. 

During the last ten to fifteen years there 
has been a tremendous improvement in the 
technical production of silk screen prints and 
a greatly awakened interest and acceptance of 
the process because of its inherent art quali- 
ties. If what we have outlined of the challenge 
and possibilities in silk screen reproduction 
will encourage more artists to experiment and 
explore in this medium, we will have been 
amply repaid. 
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A New Kind of Summer School for Teachers 
JEANNE WARMITH PARKIN 


“| MAY be the principal but I certainly am 
not boss around here—the ‘kids’ are.” 
The words are those of C. D. Gaitskell, pro- 
gressively minded Director of Art for the 
Province of Ontario, and principal of the 
Summer School in Arts and Crafts sponsored 
by the Ontario Department of Education and 
held in Toronto's spacious Danforth Tech- 
nical School. The “kids” he refers to are, of 
course, the five hundred or so teachers from 
all across Canada who make up the enrolment. 

Judging from appearances, Dr. Gaitskell’s 
remark is not far from the truth, for the 
minute you step inside the door of the school, 
you feel it is like a big “free-for-all” with 
everybody working their heads off! The 
teachers, or students (to which status they 
have willingly, if not jubilantly, reverted for 
four work-packed weeks from July Sth to 
August Sth) practically do run the school. 
They have been given fall freedom of choice 
and action on the assumption that learning 
takes place most efficiently when you are 
learning for your purposes and your purposes 
only; and secondly, that you learn best when 
you are psychologically and capably ready 
for the material you wish to learn. The 
validity of this principle is proven in the 
quality of work and attitude of mind towards 
the new art education in general, which the 
students acquire by the end of their course. 

The Summer School in Arts and Crafts 
came into being in answer to an urgent need 
that was brought to light through surveys 
of the art programme in Ontario schools made 
in 1944. These surveys showed that the 
majority of teachers did not seem to be 
familiar with contemporary thought regard- 
ing art education. A suitable art programme 
to meet desired standards should do the fol- 
lowing: help the pupils to acquire some basic 
skill in the arts and crafts; cater to the needs 
and abilities of individual children, develop 
initiative and right methods of thinking and 
emotional control; encourage good taste; help 
to unify the child’s experiences; carry these 


“. .. there are fifty types of work from 


which to choose... 


interests over into his daily life and leisure 
time apart from his school hours and encour- 
age the child to become a co-operative mem- 
ber of his social group. Through a new meth- 
od of summer school instruction, it was felt 
that teachers could learn the most advanced 
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methods and purposes of such art education. 
By applying this knowledge in their own 
communities, these teachers would then be- 
come pioneers in the dissemination of these 
new ideals. 

Previously, there had been experimental 
schools for teachers in the province, but the 
scheme adopted in the summer of 1945 was 
entirely different. The new course contained 
three innovations. First, crafts were given 
full recognition as an integral part of an art 
course. Second, the staff was divided into two 
groups, one being the main body of teachers 
interested primarily in general education, and 
the other comprising specialists in particular 
fields. Third, the administrational technique 
of the teachers’ “workshop” was used as the 
pivot for the organization of the course. 
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Since its inception five years ago, this 
—— “workshop” has become the 
largest summer school of its kind both in size 
and scope on the entire continent. After half 
a decade of operation during which time 
countless new ideas and techniques have been 
incorporated into the programme along with 
a vast expansion in staff and teaching facilities, 
the school has gained a wide reputation and 
its influence is felt throughout the country 
and abroad. 

Of seven hundred persons who applied to 
take the course this year, five hundred were 
admitted. Although the heaviest enrolment 
was from Ontario, they were also teachers 
from every part of the Dominion. Nor is this 
the first experience for many at the Summer 
School. As long as there are new things to 
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learn, the “veterans” will keep coming back. 
Some of the former students, in fact, have 
now become instructors on the staff. 

The teaching staff itself comprises forty- 
three members including counsellors, instruc- 
tors, lecturers, and special staff members. 

The members of the staff are highly quali- 
fied for their jobs as experts in different 
fields, but equally important is their attitude 
towards their work which is one of complete 
co-operation with the students. There is a 
liberal and unselfish sharing of knowledge 
and ideas, and a happy spirit of enterprise. 

It has always been a policy of the school to 
invite a number of instructors from places 
other than Ontario, principally the United 
States. These teachers bring with them fresh 
ideas and approaches to the same basic prob- 
lems of art education, and they, in turn, absorb 
something of our Canadian methods. This 
constant exchange of points of view insures 
a dynamic and stimulating atmosphere. In the 
primary grade courses this year, for example, 
there are three instructors from three differ- 
ent countries—Canada, the United States, and 
Austria. The work that comes out of each of 
these classes differs markedly. All of it is 
imaginative, but each has its own character: 
the Austrian approach emphasizes playful, 
spotty design broken into small areas of 
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primary colours (deriving from the Cizek 
School in Vienna); the American is broader 
and highly inventive in content; while the 
Canadian boasts the most ingenious manipula- 
tion of old scrap materials you ever have seen! 

The variety of courses offered by the 
school runs the whole gamut of art, crafts, 
and industrial design (the latter is one of this 
year’s innovations). Since there are fifty types 
of work from which to choose, it would be 
impossible to describe or even mention them 
all. They are divided into three main groups. 
The first group of activities are exploratory 
and intended to allow students to discover 
their abilities, to define their interests, and to 
give them techniques which have immediate 
application to the classroom. Next come the 
more advanced courses which are offered to 
raise the taste of the students and to give 
them greater insight into both design and 
technique. Finally—a new series provided this 
summer—are those courses designed especi- 
ally for students interested in community 
programme w ork. No matter what their past 
experience may be, students may enrol for 
units of work in any of these three groups— 
the choice is left entirely to them. 

Many students who participate in elemen- 
tary classes have had no previous experience 
in ‘drawing. More often than not they are 
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overcome with fear at the sight of a blank 
sheet of paper. The teachers firmly believe, 

however, that potentially everyone can draw, 

they realize that this inhibited, ‘timid approach 
is one of the first things to overcome before 
true creative instincts can come into play. 
Had they achieved nothing more, the staff 
would deserve considerable praise for the way 
they have helped to surmount that first 
obstacle—FEAR. One of the most effective 
means they use to “draw out” the students is 
to have them paint to music. The results are 
immediate and striking. As the hand “dances” 
in rhythm to the music, it traces on paper 
apparently meaningless sy mbols which may 
be aesthetically pleasing in themselves. In this 
way, inner impulses are set into motion which 
become the starting point for the development 
of a creative self-expression. 

Many projects are actually based on these 
calligraphic scribbles. For example, one of the 
most interesting projects which I saw was a 
marine scene—a fantastic group of paper- 
sculptured objects grouped into an attractive 
composition, complete with background sug- 
gesting an underwater setting. The whole 
thing developed out of an abstract pattern 
scribbled to music. The scribbles suggested a 
marine motif, which in turn inspired all kinds 
of imaginative forms. It is interesting to note 
that in most classes they start with abstract 
forms as a means of becoming familiar with 
the elements of design—line, form, colour, 
texture, and their relationship to one another 
as design in space. 

Another aspect of the school that should 
be mentioned is its recreational side, and here, 


Art in Newfoundland 


it is difficult to define where work ends and 
play begins. The middle of the day is set aside 
for group activities which take the form of 
plays, concerts, movies, forums, and so forth. 
Students and teachers alike participate—they 
write, produce, and stage their own plays, 
design the costumes and do the make-up them- 
selves; they put on concerts for which the 
music is sometimes specially written, they 
conduct open discussions and attend movies 
on subjects relevant to their work. Several 
movies have already been produced on the 
activities of the school, while this summer, 
movies are being made right on the spot in 
the school itself, using examples of student art 
work as “animations”. 

To sum up, how far can we gauge the re- 
sults of this advanced programme of art edu- 
cation and its application in the classroom? 
There is no doubt in the minds of the teachers 
themselves. According to opinions expressed 
in questionnaires circulated at the end of each 
term, they are more than pleased with the 
course in all its aspects. Nor ts there any ques- 
tion of the high quality of individual work 
being produced. In varying degrees it is fresh, 
bold and imaginative. It shows an awakened 
feeling for the properties of different materials, 
the proper use of these materials, and the sen- 
sitive relationship of all the elements of de- 
sign. In addition, the work shows a greater 
technical skill, a finer degree of taste, and an 
appreciation of co-operative enterprise. As 
far as the application of this new approach to 
art education in the schools is concerned, 
similar effective results seem to be taking place 
there. 


ROBERT AYRE 


Speonwens. Kent (who set the good people of 

Brigus by the ears with his practical jokes 
during the first world war and became a 
legend) has painted in Newfoundland. So 
have Lawren Harris, Eliot O’Hara, George 
Pearse Ennis and other visitors from the main- 
land and from England. During the second 
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world war, Campbell Tinning, Albert Cloutier 
and Leonard Brooks were there for a time in 
their capacity as war artists. Tinning went 
back this summer. J. H. Bartman, of Sutton, 
Quebec, went over and Arthur Lismer looked 
in. With the exception of Maurice Cullen and 
Robert Pilot, who migrated to Montreal years 
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Lreonarp Brooks. 


ago and established their reputation in Canada, 
Newfoundland has produced few notable 
painters of her own. She has left her rugged 
landscape to the visitors, and to the amateurs.* 

This is not to say that Newfoundlanders 
are indifferent to art. St. John’s has had two 
art societies, one of them still active; there are 
dozens of dabblers and hundreds go to see 
their exhibitions; but the lack of an art school, 
of commercial studios, of a public gallery or 
any proper place to hang pictures, of even a 
dealer, has hindered development beyond the 
amateur status. The same is true of sculpture. 
The national war memorial on King’s Beach, 
where Sir Humphrey Gilbert is supposed to 
have taken possession of the island for Britain 
in 1583, is the work of two Englishmen, F. V. 
Blunderstone and Gilbert Bayes. The statue 
of “The Fighting Newfoundlander” in Bow- 
ring Park is the work of another outsider, 
Basil Gotto, and the “Peter Pan” is of course 


*The notable painting, St. John’s Harbour, by 
Maurice Cullen, has this year been acquired for the 
nation by the National Gallery of Canada. Concerning 
this particular painting, the late James Wilson Morrice 
write in 1910: “Cullen ... has painted a good picture 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland. He is the man in Canada 
who gets at the guts of things.” 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 


the Peter Pan of Kensington Gardens. The 
bronze profile on the Bob Bartlett memorial 
shaft at Brigus was modelled by J. R. Ewing, 
a St. John’s furrier who was at one time a 
taxidermist and who was the last president of 
the Newfoundland Society of Art, now sus- 
pended. Mr. Ewing modestly disclaims any 
right to call himself a sculptor. At the same 
time his relief is recognized as a good likeness 
of that famous mariner, and the monument is 
impressive in its native simplicity and dignity. 

Fifty years ago, the Ladies’ Reading Room 
and Current Events Club, later called the Old 
Colony Club, came into existence. At the end 
of the first war, its energies spent on cam- 
paigning for women’s suffrage and on war 
work, it languished. In order to revive interest 
and raise funds, its president, Mrs. McNeil, 
organized an art exhibition, the first to be 
held in St. John’s since the annual shows given 
by the pupils of a teacher named Nicholls 
twenty vears before. The exhibitors were 
amateur painters, Mrs. McNeil herself; Mrs. 
William Gilbert Gosling, whose husband was 
at one time mayor of the city and whose 
monument is the Gosling Memorial Library; 
A. FE. Harris, manager of the Anglo-New- 
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foundland Development Company at Grand 
Falls, who bought Rockwell Kent’s house at 
Brigus. A painter of more than ordinary 
interest was Miss Gwen Mewx (now Mrs. 
Waldrop of Colorado) who introduced the 
public to cubism. According to reports, “the 
outcry here was as loud as elsewhere.” 

With the formation of the Newfoundland 
Society of Art there was a spurt of activity. 
Exhibitions were sent to the Maritime Pro- 
vinces of Canada through the co-operation of 
Elizabeth Nutt and a group of pictures was 
shipped to the Imperial Institute at Kensing- 
ton. After some years of usefulness, the 
Society choked on an ambitious project and 
died. It commissioned a Newfoundland painter 
named John Vincent, then living abroad, to 
paint a portrait of the late King George V. 
The portrait was exhibited and reproductions 
were sold throughout the island, but the 
Society could not meet its obligations. The 
most discouraging factor was the indifference 
of the government. Some Newfoundlanders 
say that the authorities showed good taste 
and good sense in refusing to recognize the 
picture and argue that the best place for it is 
in some basement, where it seems to be today. 

In any event, whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the affair, the Newfoundland 
Society of Art petered out. There is a move 
towards its revival. Meanwhile, it was suc- 
ceeded by the St. John’s Art Club, founded 
in 1940 by Mrs. A. C. Hunter and centered 
around the Newfoundland Memorial Univer- 
sity College, which has a collection of prints, 
reproductions and books, given to it by the 
Carnegie Foundation. The Club, which is a 
loosely knit organization, without a consti- 
tution, has forty active members and eighty 
associates. Illustrated talks and _ discussions 
take place at monthly meetings in the homes 
of members; Mrs. Hunter conducts an art 
appreciation group and a sketch group meets 
under the convenorship of Mrs. A. Penney. 
Miss Sadie Organ is president. The Club has 
a circulating library of art books, and pictures 
are loaned to the members without payment 
of rent. These are reproductions of the works 
of such modern English painters as Nash, 
Piper, Spencer and Topolski, given to the 
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Club by the Empire Arts Council. Three 
exhibitions are sponsored by the Club each 
year. Two of them are of reproductions, 
either from the College collection or from 
Mrs. Hunter’s private collection. One is a 
show of original painting, by native New- 
foundlanders (not all of them in St. John’s) 
and visiting painters, who are always invited 
to become members. During the war the Club 
organized an exhibition of the work of men 
in the Armed Services and today paintings 
done by persons stationed in the American 
bases are often sent in to the annual shows. 

The public exhibitions are held in the Col- 
lege, in the Queen’s College Library and in 
the Memorial College Annex, formerly the 
U.S.O. Building. One of the most successful 
was hung just before Christmas last year in the 
windows of a departmental store on Water 
Street. Exhibitions from outside the province 
have been infrequent, due to the war and to 
the lack of facilities and funds. But New- 
foundland is hoping to get a permanent art 
gallery and since it is now part of Canada 
it will be able to make representations to the 
Royal Commission on the Development of the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences. 

Memorial College, opened in 1925 with 
Carnegie help, was started as a normal school 
and still offers only a two-year academic 
course. Students must go out of Newfound- 
land to get their degrees. Plans are now being 
made to expand it into a full university, but, 
one step has to be taken at a time, and so it 
doesn’t seem very likely that there will be a 
fine arts department. It has had visiting lec- 
turers in art appreciation and teachers in 
training are given instruction in methods of 
teaching drawing and painting in the public 
schools. Beyond that the College has not 
attempted to go and while St. John’s has had 
a few private teachers, themselves amateurs, 
the lack of an art school has been a serious 
disability. 

The remedy is at hand. Two Newfound- 
landers, Reginald S. M. Shepherd and his wife, 
recent graduates of the Ontario College of 
Art, have returned home and this autumn they 
are opening the Newfoundland Academy of 
Art in St. John’s. 
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Travelling Exhibitions—lIs the Public's Gain 
the Artist's Loss? 


More and more travelling exhibitions of Canadian painting are being sent on tour. Also 
cach year new circuits for the distribution of such pictures are being organized, both on a 
regional and national basis. As a result, there are few cities in the land which do not see at 
least something of current Canadian art each year. But what is the position of the artist in 
regard to these exhibitions? He lends his painting freely to them, sometimes for periods as 
long as two years. Yet does he ever sell any pictures in this way, and, if he doesw’t, then how 
exactly does he benefit from these activities? 

Under the title “Artists Buy Few Groceries on Travelling Show Income”, David Mawr 
contributed a signed article to the Windsor Star a few months ago, in which he quoted the 
opinions of Paraskeva Clark, well-known Toronto artist and president of the Canadian Society 
of Painters in Water Colour. She felt strongly that, when possible, paintings should be rented 
from artists, or, failing this, that a larger proportion of the pictures, now being borrowed to 
go on tour, should be selected from those which had already been sold by painters to private 
and public collectors. 

Realizing how topical this discussion was, the editors of Canadian Art have since asked 
Mrs. Clark to elaborate upon her arguments and we now print a further statement from her. 
Also three other painters, Paul-Emile Borduas from Quebec, Jack Shadbolt from British 
Columbia and Alex. S. Mowat from the Maritimes, have read what Mrs. Clark has written 
and now add their personal comments. Those received from Borduas have been translated 
from the French with his permission by the editors. We have likewise obtained the points 
of view of two administrators of regional art circuits, namely Norah McCullough of the 
Saskatchewan Arts Board and A. F. Key of Calgary, Secretary of the Western Art Circuit. 


A travelling exhibition for circulation in Western Ontario being packed 
at the London Public Library 
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Are Painters Being Imposed Upon? 

Any nationally recognized artist is really 
working in the service of the national 
culture, with the unwritten pledge and moral 
obligation to devote all his abilities and know- 
ledge to the development of art and to the 
promotion of greater art appreciation by the 
people of the nation. But for this work in the 
service of the nation, the artist should be 
materially rewarded, in similar fashion to 
other professional workers. 


Artists themselves are, however, often either 
too humble to expect any material gains from 
their work, or too romantic about its nature 
to consider it other than a form of self- 
expression in the realm of pure art, from 
which no material rewards can be expected. 
So society is not entirely to blame if, when 
in calling on the artists for their services, it 
likes to feel that art is something of a religion 
and that artists cannot help but selflessly de- 
vote their lives to the missionary work of 
spreading various aesthetic creeds. 


Art, of course, is a religion to any serious 
sincere artist, but so is any profession to those 
devoted to it. 


To exhibit your paintings in travelling 
shows means to be employed, although not 
gainfully. Every artist knows that he cannot 
raise a family simply by painting. These 
paintings of his, painfully produced in the 
time after his bread-winning jobs are done, 
in the time stolen from his periods of rest and 
relaxation, these paintings, produced by a ter- 
rific effort of gathering together the creative 
energy necessary for their realization, become 
very precious to him and he has the right to 
expect that these efforts should be well re- 
warded, both morally and materially. He 
wants to convey the message of his work to 
people all across the country and hopes to 
gain national recognition by ‘having some of 
his paintings on tour in circulating exhibi- 
tions, but he also needs to have some of his 
work on hand, for the possible visit of patrons 
to his studio. 

Yet for years he has been sending his work 
on tours with poor results. After a year or 
two his paintings come back, in their shabby 
frames, but they keep to themselves the bitter 
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Self Portrait 
National Gallery of Canada 


PARASKEVA CLARK. 


secrets of their long sojourns in dark cellars 
in which they were stored between the hold- 
ing of little ‘advertised exhibitions. They re- 
turn somewhat dated, with a sense of failure. 

Yet, while they were away, the artist at least 
lived in the hope of finding one day in the 
mail an encouraging press comment or maybe 
even a cheque! On the other hand, should he 
decide against taking part in a travelling show, 
then he 1s left without hope, with remorse for 
failure in his duty and with fear, creeping 
into his heart, that he might be considered 
finished, gone to seed! 

There is a growing demand for small exhi- 
bitions from universities and community gal- 
leries. They obtain modest grants for this 
purpose, and their plans for small but good 
displays are being enthusiastically discussed 
and promoted. 

Artists are very heartened by this growing 
interest, but some of them—the more prosaic 
types—dare to ask: “And what do we get 
out of such exhibitions, besides the uncertain 
glory of enlightening society?” 

For a lecture, for a concert, for a short 
radio talk, people get paid—but not for exhi- 
biting their paintings! 
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What do artists expect? 

Paintings might be rented for a modest fee. 
If the renting of each painting would, however, 
make these projects too expensive, then each 
of the galleries involved in the tour of an 
exhibition might pledge itself to purchase at 
least one painting from among those being 
shown. In this way they would gradually 
build up their own collection of contemporary 
Canadian work, an aim which should always 
be paramount to them. 

Our society, if it wants the services of the 
artist, should set him free from this constant 
torment of desiring, on the one hand, to give 
his services, and of feeling, on the other hand, 
that he is constantly being imposed upon by 
giving them free. 

PARASKEVA CLARK 


Travelling Exhibitions Display a 
Confusion of Purpose 

Certainly the problems raised by Paraskeva 
Clark are far from being settled. 

The artist acts according to his conscience; 
but also above everything else, in my opinion, 
it is necessary that art societies should be able 
to make something creative out of these exhi- 
bitions which travel across the Dominion. 

Linked by the most secret fibres of our 
being to the decaying moral values of present- 
day civilization, we can, only through clear 
thinking replace our lost faith and restore 
some unity to our collective actions. 

The first role which these exhibitions have 
to fill is to inform a given public. The impart- 
ing of information, however, is only valuable 
in so far as it helps us to communicate with 
and, to some extent, transform the ideas held 
by this public. 

On the basis of repeated evidence, I can 
state definitely that the diversity of “spiritual 
families” included in these exhibitions presents 
an insurmountable barrier to any profitable 
communion between spectator and artist. The 
visitor leaves such exhibitions in a state of 
increased confusion. The attempts which cer- 
tain paintings make to whisper their secrets 
to him are drowned out by the discordant 
appeals of neighbouring canvases. The critics 
are affected by the same disastrous conditions; 
why then should one expect any general im- 
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provement in the comments they write after- 
wards in the press? Also, if by chance a canvas 
is sold, the transaction is purely gratuitous, 
and one gains from it no hope of permanent 
support such as one might have expected from 
a sale made under better conditions. 

What must we do then to develop a more 
creative system of transmitting information? 
My own convictions date from the following 
experience: in 1942 after having gladly let my 
friends see the series of gouaches ‘ ‘automati- 
ques” which I had done, I was forced to 
observe that, from the most cultivated Euro- 
pean to the most ignorant Canadian, the same 
reactions occurred; the only difference ap- 
parent was one of tempo. From the first until 
the fourth or fifth gouache, my friends looked 
without seeing, without showing any sign of 
understanding, in the slightest, their plastic 
significance. This only began to appear after 
the fifth or, according to the spectator con- 
cerned, after the tenth example of my work, 
but, for all of them, from then on until the 
end, the sense of communion became increas- 
ingly stronger. Although I was only painting 
by successive waves, I found after 1942 that 
each time I showed a new series of produc- 
tions, evidence of the same kind of behaviour 
was forced upon me. 

If, in order to appreciate the recent works 
of a friend, one has to be shown five to ten 
“sister-works”, and be comfortably seated on 
a couch in the quietness and subdued light of 
a studio, with the eye only attracted by one 
picture at a time, what happens then, when 
one of these pictures is lost in an exhibition of 
various incongruous works, displayed in sur- 
roundings which do not meet even one’s most 
modest requirements? 

Let our art societies extend a helping hand, 
let them group artists (as far as exhibitions 
are concerned) by “spiritual families”, there 
are many such in “Canada, from the primitive 
to the most recondite, and let them circulate 
these homogeneous exhibitions in turn. These 
then will be easily assimilated; in each there 
will be a variety of creative forms based on a 
character common to all of the works dis- 
played, and in this way the spectator w ill have 
a chance to acquire new ideas and to incor- 
porate them into the aesthetic background he 
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already possesses. The artists will do the rest 
out of sheer joy. 

Increased sales should follow upon the 
establishment of this order of things; but this 
order, if it is to be fervently adhered to, will 
only come through the exercise of sound 
judgment. 


Paut-EmiLe Borpuas 


Co-operation between Artists and 
Gallery Officials 

Despite the wails of anguish which fre- 
quently arise as artists see their favourite 
creations buffeted about and subjected to the 
scorn and ribald laughs of self-appointed 
critics, there still remain arguments in favour 
of the travelling exhibition. 

Why does an artist paint? For a living? If 
so, the trav elling exhibition serves as his ad- 
vertising medium. His name may or may not 
mean anything to the gallery visitor, but the 
presence of the painting in an_ exhibition 
establishes the artist in the mind of the visitor 
—provided always that the painting has the 
necessary vitality to attract the visitor’s at- 
tention in the first place. 

From a more fundamental angle, let me 
suggest that a painting is never completed 
until it has faced a critical audience, or shall 
we say, an impersonal audience. As one who 
teaches creative writing, I find a sense of 
frustration among students who, after doing 
a piece of sensitive work, are confronted with 
a series of rejection slips. What to do with 
the manuscript? Paper the barn with it? So 
with paintings. If you discontinue the travel- 
ling exhibition, one of the major incentives 
to painting is lost. Creative expression in any 
form demands both an audience and a measure 
of interpretation. 

The artist also has a social responsibility. 
Consciously or unconsciously his work ex- 
presses his own contemporary experience in 
relation to present-day scenes, situations or 
characters. His job is to make the layman 
aware of what is going on around him—to 
impress on his audience that this is Canada 
as he sees and feels it in 1949. 

Every artist should also do his part in help- 
ing to develop a wider appreciation and under- 
standing of Canadian culture. It is true that 
he may be called upon to make a heavy sacri- 
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fice at times. But there are others also who 
make sacrifices in order to bring exhibitions 
to remote parts of Canada; there are volun- 
teers who spend time, energy and quite fre- 
quently their own money on these projects. 
As long as small galleries and art associations 
keep mushrooming into existence, largely 
through the enthusiasm of these volunteer 
workers, then the creative artist, too, should 
feel the need to make his contribution. 

Let me conclude by suggesting that galleries 
also have a responsibility to the artist. Gallery 
curators should engage more actively in sell- 
ing the work of the artist—the living Canadian 
artist. Also, unless a gallery official is prepared 
to interpret to the public what the artist is 
trying to express, he is not fulfilling his job. 
My point of view is that if a painting is worth 
hanging, it is worth defending. One can jus- 
tify its existence while still admitting its im- 
perfections and every curator, docent, yes, 
and even janitor w orking i in a gallery, should 
be ready to take issue on behalf of the artist 
with the intolerant, the bewildered and the 
uninitiated. 


Purchase of Paintings from Exhibitions 

Whereas I am entirely in sympathy with 
the artist’s right to create and agree that 
society needs the creative artist, I do think 
that artists should not minimize the enormous 
amount of co-operation they receive from the 
public galleries in the way of free exhibition 
space. As far as the galleries themselves are 
concerned, more, of course should be done 
to increase sales from exhibitions. Something 
of this nature has been done recently in To- 
ronto and Vancouver. This means cultivating 
in the public an appreciation of the value of the 
pictures to them by means of educational pro- 
grammes for children and adults, and in al- 
ways letting visitors know how and where 
they may buy pictures. For exhibitions which 
are going to circulate for a fairly long period 
of time, I think the hiring method or what 
the Saskatchewan Arts Board is doing is the 
right answer. This year, from our small bud- 
get, $300.00 has been set aside in order to buy 
works by Saskatchewan artists to be selected 
from an exhibition of work done in the pro- 
vince which is to be sponsored by the Sas- 
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PAINTINGS BY CANADIAN ARTISTS 
FOR SALE AT THE DOMINION GALLERY 


CONTEMPORARY CANADIAN 


F. ARBUCKLE, R.C.A 

W. W. ARMSTRONG 
MAXWELL BATES 

T. H. BEAMENT, R.C.A. 
J. BEDER 

BRUNO BERAN 

ANDRE BIELER, A.R.C.A. 


.M. BOUCHARD 
BRANDTNER 
CARR 

H. CLAPP, A.R.C.A. 
N F. E. COLLYER 


W. CORBEIL 

*STANLEY COSGROVE 

J. DE TONNANCOUR 

E, FRANKENBERG 
LOUISE GADBOIS 

ERIC GOLDBERG 

J. L. GRAHAM, A.R.C.A. 
ADRIEN HEBERT, R.C.A. 


FRANK HENNESSEY, R.C.A. 


BDWIN HOLGATE, R.C.A. 

R. HURLEY 

HUTCHISON, R.C.A. 
JACKSON, C.M.G. 


SYBIL KENNEDY 


MALCZE 


PEGI NICOL 
MIMI PARENT 


ALFRED PELLAN 
GORDON PFEIFFER 


RD 
GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 
S. M. ROBERTSON 
A. H. ROBINSON, R.C.A. 


RED. B. TAYLOR, A.R.C.A 
R. VINCELETTE 
GORDON WEBBER 


*The Dominion etiais is the sole agent for Stanley Cosgrove and Goodridge Roberts and for the sale 
of all paintings left by J. E. H. MacDonald, R.C.A. (1873-1932) and Emily Carr (1871-1945) 


EARLY CANADIAN 


L'AUBINIERE 


W. BRYMNER, C.M.G., R.C.A. 


F. M. BELL-SMITH, R.C.A. 


ALLAN EDSON, R.C.A. 


CLARENCE GAGNON, R.C.A. 


J. HAMMOND, R.C.A. 
ROBERT HARRIS, R.C.A. 
SARA B. HOLDEN, A.R.C.A. 
A. W. 

O. R. JACOBI, R.C.A. 
CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF 


LUDGER LAROSE 
H. G. McNICOLL, A.R.C.A. 
T. MOWER MARTIN, R.C.A. 


JAMES W. MORRICE, R.C.A. 


E. M. MORRIS, A.R.C.A. 
M. A. SUZOR-COTE, R.C.A. 


TOM THOMSON 

F. A. VERNER, A.R.C.A. 
HORATIO WALKER, R.C.A 
C. J. WAY, R.C.A. 

P. F. WOODCOCK, R.C.A. 
AND OTHERS 


Important paintings by European and American Artists of the 19th and 20th Century 
and by Old Masters are always on sale. 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1448 ST. CATHERINE ST. WEST, MONTREAL 


TELEPHONE HA. 7471 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


Paintings by 


Outstanding Canadian Artists 


1450 DRUMMOND STREET 


MONTREAL 


EXPOSITION 


PERMANENTE DE PEINTURES CANADIENNES ET EUROPEENNES 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 


RESTORATION OF 
OIL PAINTINGS 


OF CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


L’Art francais 


370 Laurier W. (west of Park Ave.) Montreal 
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katchewan Arts Board this year. The intention 
is to buy a few pictures annually in this way so 
that by degrees a permanent travelling collection 
of contemporary Saskatchewan painting can be 
built up—which should benefit both the artist and 
the public. 

The Saskatchewan Arts Board will bear the 
expenses of holding the initial exhibition and of 
circulating it. Those who wish to enter paintings 
in it will be asked to pay a nominal fee for each 
picture entered for display, judging and selection 


for purchase. Noraw 


A Plea, Not for More Caution, but for Less 

While I have a great respect for Mrs. Paraskeva 
Clark’s energetic thinking, on the immediate 
problem of travelling exhibitions in Canada I 
cannot agree with her; to shift the burden on to 
the art collector, public or private, seems to me 
no solution. For one thing, in general it is the 
established artists who are represented in col- 
lections, whereas it is the younger painter, whose 
work has not yet been purchased, who needs to 
be exhibited in order to become known. Besides 
which, in the same breath with which we deplore 
the scarcity of buyers, are we going to attempt 
to penalize the existing few who have paid good 
money for a picture by demanding they let it go 
on circuit for a prolonged period—except perhaps 
in the case of old pictures which are scarcely 
vital for current exhibiting in any case? More- 
over, who is to do the labour of getting in touch 
with owners and rounding up their loans? As for 
the idea of royalties from “living” pictures, what 
institution could pay for these? 

But what concerns me most of all is the im- 
plication in Mrs. Clark’s point of view (and 
many artists obviously feel the same way) that 
the circulating exhibition really plays a negligible 
role in the art scene in Canada anyway. 
Whether this is true, or must necessarily remain 
so (and the problem of course is connected with 
the larger one of circulation and exhibiting in 
general) depends on the aggregate of the answers 
in each individual artist’s mind to the question, 
“What do I expect to get in return?” As I see it, 
the possible returns are: first, an ultimate increase 
in reputation with a wider audience; second, the 
doubtful possibility of ultimate sales; and third, 
such intangibles as satisfaction from co-operation 
towards the common advance of art, a feeling of 
increasing self-assurance, the hope that someone 
along the way will truly understand your point 
of view, will see and respond to your work, and 
the resulting encouragement. Clearly most of 
these returns look to the future and are idealistic 
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in their premise that since we all depend on a 
community of art we must all help . . . “no man 
is an island”. The artist must, for practical sur- 
vival, apprise himself realistically of the situation 
and act accordingly. 

A few considerations that have conditioned 
my own conclusions about exhibiting are as 
follows: 

The blank realization which we all have to 
face is that very little art is being sold at all in 
Canada—practically none on the lofty level 
which we would choose for it, that is for a 
genuine love of art. On the other hand, a little 
is being sold on a basis of snobbishness or fashion 
and perhaps a little more on a basis of sentiment, 
because an artist is known and respected in a 
community or his pictures deal with dear and 
familiar themes. Works of narrow, specialized 
emotional appeal, too, tend to find an answering 
need among a similarly specialized audience re- 
gardless of aesthetic merit. Clearly then, in gen- 
eral, we are not producing anything the public 
wants—because in the real sense, the public does 
buy the things it needs and wants. But I cannot 
see that we have the right to expect anyone to 
peddle our goods unless we pay for their services. 
What right have we to say that the world owes 
the artist a living? We do not even know that 
easel painting, sculpture or certain crafts are a 
necessity to present society. We cannot demand 
that people patronize us; we can only (but not 
tritely ) do our best. Nor is it any answer for the 
artist to whine: he can do so only if he regards 
himself as being outside and beyond a complex 
and subtle historical situation which involves 
every phase of our present culture. 

At the same time, we would survive as artists, 
and we must build our own audiences, navigating 
intelligently whatever channels are open. And 
it is precisely because we recognize how precari- 
ous is our relation to society that I feel we ought 
not to belittle our audience by sending out 
merely old or “mild” works which are lying 
around the studio, but our current work which 
we regard as most important, realizing that in 
the long run its true appeal is to those who 
recognize in the work a projection of their own 
emotional needs. 

What we are all trying to answer is the ques- 
tion “where does the artist fit in?” Certainly not 
in the traditional ways we too often take for 
granted in Canada. What do we do about it as 
creative people since society no longer offers us 
a fixed set of values, nor a long-cherished tradi- 
tional pattern, nor even stabilizing accepted 
techniques? These are not grandiloquent ques- 
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tions; the lack of a reassuring answer to them 
affects directly our attitude to the Federation, to 
travelling and other exhibitions, to art education 
and even to keeping our courage up. My own 
answer is, instead of greater caution—less. We 
have, obviously, little to lose. We should cease 
altogether thinking “what will the public want?” 
and offer the finest we can produce. If everyone 
else is also in a state of confusion perhaps the 
very thing that will win us back a necessary 
place is our own clarity and conviction. Why 
not accept the historical necessity of our position, 
not in the sense of flaunting or ignoring the pub- 
lic but rather in assuming the leadership that is 
being demanded of art to vindicate the personal 
and intuitive in a world of depersonalizing com- 
plexity,—in short by training our minds instead 
of currying our vanities. Certainly in the “good 
old days”, artists were free to create by being 
sure of their faith and social status. They were 
free from responsibilities, as it were, but their 
freedom only extended to creating within the 
existing pattern. We have been given a new free- 
dom—to initiate, rather than merely to follow. 

Our present lack of sales is the price we pay for 
this new freedom from imposed limitations. We 
are free to re-introduce the private personal 
world into art, and to help us set forth this world 
there has been evolved in our time, a new lan- 
guage of expression. We are offered pioneering 
access to this new element of conceptual ab- 
straction which negatively or positively has hin- 
dered every serious temperament among us. We 
are offered the restoration of the magical ele- 
ment of experience by the hieroglyphic repre- 
sentation of objects. 

There is always a continuous market among 
persons who need to be in touch emotionally 
with our time. They want our quality and above 
all our daring to penetrate where they hesitate 
because they can but dimly see. With them we 
share a mutual, profitable exchange. 

With one other group, I think, we should -be 
clear—the group of serious, well-to-do dilettantes 
whose cultivated tastes make them the only re- 
maining patrons of personal art and without 
whom the private-dealer system could not sus- 
tain itself. We should recognize their legitimate 
place in our social structure. 

If art is going to last it will last not by totter- 
ing along with the help of artificial props. This 
is the point where the good doctor says, “Look, 
I can go on indefinitely patching you up. You 
have a few things wrong with you but if you 
would get up and walk around these things 
would in time cure themselves!” Better the part- 


time but true artist than the disgruntled, depend- 


ent professional. 


Nova Scotia Rents Works from Artists 


Artists sell few pictures at exhibitions in the 
Maritimes. Whether they are travelling exhibi- 
tions or not, does not appear to make much 
difference. The last exhibition from the West 
sold two pictures out of twenty-five (the Mari- 
time Exhibition to the West sold a like number). 
The Nova Scotia Society of Artists Annual Ex- 
hibition sells about the same proportion or less, 
and more expensive pictures such as those in the 
Royal Canadian Academy travelling show do 
not sell at all. One-man shows have sometimes 
done better. We would like to see more pictures 
sold, but lack of sales does not worry us unduly. 
In the Maritimes, with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions, we may all be described as part-time 
painters. “We paint as we please whenever we 
can”, and earn our living some other way. 

I imagine my own reactions are not untypical. 
1 am pleased to have one of my pictures accepted 
for exhibition, and learn (I hope) from rejec- 
tions. It is true that art juries are notoriously 
unable to please everyone, but they have the 
knack of rejecting the incompetent or obviously 
faulty. In short, I don’t send pictures to exhibi- 
tions to sell them (though I naturally have no 
objection to a sale). I send them for the stimulus 
and encouragement I get out of the whole busi- 
ness, and it certainly does not worry me to have 
a picture travelling on exhibition for some 
months or even a year. Incidentally readers of 
Canadian Art may like to know that the Adult 
Education Division of the Nova Scotia Provincial 
Department of Education has organized a travel- 
ling exhibition in each of the last three years, 
and that they pay a rental of $5.00 for each 
picture accepted and buy two pictures each year. 

It seems to me the situation in the Maritimes 
is good enough for people like myself who have 
nothing outstanding to say and do not say it 
outstandingly well. Whether it is fair to the 
handful of our artists, who have something first 
class to say and a technique to say it, is another 
story. Those are the people whose talent is such 
that they deserve to receive from society the 
privilege and the means of spending all their 
time in artistic endeavour. At present they sup- 
port themselves by teaching, by commercial art 
or in some other way. They paint in their spare 
time and exhibit with the rest of us. But this 
raises the whole question of the place of the 


artist in society. re S. Mow 
LEX. S. Mowat 
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Paut Nasu. 


Landscape of the Malvern Distance. 


Southan:pton Art Gallery 


Coast to Coast in Art 


Art of Paul Nash now on view in Canada 


The paintings of that great contemporary En- 
glish artist, Paul Nash, who died in 1946, show 
how consistent and concentrated were his efforts 
to find in the outside world such motifs as might 
suit his interior vision. The landscape of the first 
world war and the air battles of the second, 
monoliths, toadstools, the downs of Buckingham- 
shire, phases of the moon, all in turn set him 
working at various series of compositions. He 
would keep on repeating one of these visual 
themes until he felt that he could do no more 
to discover what he called “the appropriate form” 
for ideas already in his mind. 

The exhibition of selections from his work, 
comprising some fifty oils, water colours and 
prints, assembled by the British Council upon the 
request of the National Gallery of Canada, was 
shown in Ottawa in September and will be seen 
in Winnipeg and Toronto during the next few 
months, and in Montreal and Vancouver early in 
the new year. The entire cost of this significant 


exhibition is being borne by the Canadian gal- 
leries concerned. 


Art Gallery of Toronto Celebrates its 
Fiftieth Anniversary 

To celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, the Art 
Gallery of Toronto is holding two important 
exhibitions this autumn. Besides the collection 
“Fifty Years of Canadian Painting”, being shown 
during October, there will be presented during 
November and December a large and stimulating 
display of contemporary art from the United 
States, Great Britain and France. 

Selection of the paintings for this second exhi- 
bition has been made by distinguished commit- 
tees set up in each country. The American com- 
mittee, on which the Whitney Museum, the 
Brooklyn Museum, the California Schcol of Fine 
Arts and the Museum of Modern Art are repre- 
sented, has picked about one hundred examples 
of what they consider to be the best paintings, 
water colours and sculpture produced in the 
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United States in the last ten years. The British 
and French committees are headed by Anthony 
Blunt, director of the Courtauld Institute, Lon- 
don, and they have chosen about sixty British 
works and about forty French ones. 


Western Canadian Art 
now being shown in Ontario 

Forty-eight paintings by western Canadian 
artists have gone on an extensive tour of western 
Ontario, beginning with an opening on October 
12th in London. This exhibition provides a com- 
prehensive introduction to that wide range of 
expression in painting from primitive through 
naturalist representation to abstract composition, 
which is now to be found among western Cana- 
dian artists. 


Sponsored by the western regional branches 
of the Federation of Canadian Artists, the exhibi- 
tion was organized by the Calgary branch. Paint- 
ings submitted numbered 280, sent in by over 
sixty artists. A distinguished jury was appointed 
to judge these. Their instructions were to sclect 
by merit as few or as many pictures as they 
deemed necessary to make up an_ outstanding 
show. The result is an exhibition which is both 
distinctive, in that it introduces many new naines 
to gallery visitors, and stimulating in its variety, 
Members of the jury were: Edward Bawden, 
A.R.A., of the School of Design, Royal College 
of Art, London, England; A. Y. Jackson, noted 
Canadian landscape painter; John Martin, in- 
structor in design at the Ontario College of Art. 


J. L. 
Startled Bird 


Water colour 


From an exhibition 
of recent work by 
this Vancouver 
artist, now being 
held at the Laurel 
Gallery, New York 
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“Still Life” by Raoul Hynckes. This fine B U R 7 O N ; S 


painting is now on view in our Galleries, 
EST. 1932 1004, St. CarHerine Srreet West 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


L'ARCHITECTURE EN NOUVELLE FRANCE. 
By Gérard Morisset. 139 pp.; 160 ill. Collection 
Champlain, Quebec 1949. $2.50. 

This lively little book will be chiefly valued as a 
companion-piece and necessary amplification of Pro- 
fessor Ramsay Traquair’s definitive work, The Old 
Architecture of Quebec, published last year. Mr. 
Morisset betrays no lack of scholarship; on the con- 
trary his intimate acquaintanceship with the buildings 
themselves is evident throughout. But his purpose is 
to achieve something more immediately useful than 
to define and record in historical sequence the char- 
acteristics of Quebec architecture; the book is in 
reality a polemic aimed at the rudderless builders of 
today. 

The title is therefore somewhat misleading for 
those of us inclined to equate “Nouvelle France” 
with the distinctive tradition of the ancien régime. 
For Mr. Morisset includes an evaluation not only of 
certain buildings in the eighteenth century English 
manner that were contemporaneous with the closing 
period of the French work; he also traces, with an 
eloquent contempt, the destruction of the old, native 
style by the confusions of archaeological romanticism 
and he concludes with a perhaps over-indulgent 
appreciation of contemporary design of the “modern” 
—or, more accurately, “modernistic”—school. 

Faced with the frightening mass of shoddy and 
degenerate building now so rapidly smothering the 
charming urbanity of the old tradition, Mr. Morisset 
may be pardoned for wishing to encourage those 
responsible for today’s trickle of relatively healthy 
design despite its many inadequacies when judged, as 
it must be eventually, by universal standards. How- 
ever, one cannot but applaud the burden of his 
advice and hope that it will be heeded. What he 
says, in essence, is: Study the old tradition, appreciate 
its characteristics so that, firstly, you may intelli- 
gently preserve what is left to us. Study it further 
and with deeper insight so that, for today’s purposes, 
you may infuse a necessarily different mode of build- 
ing with its enduring qualities of simplicity, propor- 
tion structural forthrightness — “architecture 
honnéte, simple et sensible... .. ” Amen! Amen! 


The almost simultaneous appearance of two books, 
one in English and one in French, both covering 
much the same ground, surely points to a waste of 
effort, most unfortunate in a country that should 
make more efficient use of its talent. The Royal 
Commission now in session might well consider 
whether machinery could not be devised to eliminate 
such overlapping. It may be that Traquair and Moris- 
set have met in consultation and that both books 
have benefited from a friendly exchange of views. 
But wouldn’t the country have derived even greater 
benefit from a division of labour by which, say, the 
two authors would have collaborated on a freely 
translated version of Professor Traquair’s book to 
provide the basic and indispensable historical study 


for French-speaking Canadians; whereupon Mr. 
Morisset could have concentrated, at much greater 
length and with more effectiveness, on the themes he 
has so ably introduced in L’Architecture en Nouvelle 
France, namely a critical evaluation of the old tradi- 
tion, an analysis of the forces that destroyed it and 
its meaning for builders today? 

A thorough-going study of the dynamics of nine- 
teenth century cultural disintegration and the begin- 
nings of re-integration in our own day would surely 
be of particular importance for Quebec. For the 
nineteenth century placed the French-Canadian 
people in a double jeopardy. All cultures suffered 
some degree or other of dislocation from the indus- 
trial revolution, but when French-Canadian architects 
went a-whoring after the latest fashions in revival- 
ism, they were abandoning the most valuable and 
distinctive manifestation of their beleaguered national 
culture, and so the resulting demoralization went very 
deep indeed. 

If Mr. Morisset is to be the architectural Moses 
who will provide a much needed sense of direction 
for the creative vitality of his people (Quebec streets 
may be as ugly as elsewhere in North America, but 
they’re never dull), he should continue and expand 
his present study, paying particular attention (in this 
reviewer's humble opinion) to the very special effects 
produced in Quebec by the political, economic and 
social pressures of industrialism. For obvious reasons, 
only a French-Canadian can do this job effectively. 


Hazen SIseE 


THE CUBIST PAINTERS. Aesthetic Meditations. 
By Guillaume Apollinaire. 65 pp.; 12 illus. New 
York: Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc. $1.75. 

THE RISE OF CUBISM. By Daniel-Henry Kahn- 
weiler. 35 pp.; 23 illus. New York: Wittenborn, 
Schultz, Inc. $1.75. 


For and against, there has been a good deal of 
writing about the new directions of painting in the 
past forty years but it is doubtful if there is anything 
better than the series Documents of Modern Art, 
edited by Robert Motherwell. Its great value is that 
it takes you back to the sources and, while you will 
look at the statements of those chiefly concerned 
from the perspective of 1949, you will enjoy all the 
advantages that come from immediacy and freshness. 
If you would get to the bottom of cubism, you can’t 
afford to miss what Apollinaire and Kahnweiler have 
to say. They were important men who not only 
advocated cubism and explained it but to some ex- 
tent formulated its philosophy. While the first wrote 
as a poet, aphoristically and sometimes with the 
sweep of rhapsody, and the second narrated and 
argued more soberly, both brought penetrating 
understanding to their analysis of the new experience. 

Its stimulus, Kahnweiler said, was “the pure intense 
delight in the beauty of things.” It was representa- 
tional in that it tried to reproduce the formal beauty 
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of things and structural in its attempt to grasp the 
meaning of this formal beauty. It went about its 
quest by abandoning imitation through illusion and 
getting under the skin. Behind the two-dimensional 
seen was the three-dimensional known. 

Apollinaire put it this way: “While the goal of 
painting is today, as always, the pleasure of the eye, 
the art-lover is henceforth asked to expect delights 
other than those which looking at natural objects 
can easily provide.” 

He had a blithe contempt for nature: “Truth is 
always new. Otherwise truth would be a system 
even more wretched than nature itself.” In speaking 
of the creation of “the illusion of the typical” as the 
social role and peculiar end of art, in declaring that, 
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New Books 
THE ARTS 


This handsome new British book is a compre- 
hensive survey of painting, drawing, sculpture 
and architecture. Every point is illustrated with 
examples from the work of the great masters. 
Specially arranged for teachers and students. 384 
pages, over 266 illustrations, 16 in full colour. 
$3.25. 


THE COUNTY BOOKS 


A new series of beautiful gift books on the 
counties of England, engagingly informative ac- 
counts of the life of each county, past and 
present. Bound in cloth, gold stamped, each 
with about fifty full-page illustrations and a 
map. Now ready: HEREFORDSHIRE, STAF- 
FORDSHIRE, KENT, CHESHIRE. Each $4.00. 
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without poets and artists, men would soon weary of 
nature’s monotony and the sublime idea men have of 
the universe would collapse, and “The order which 
we find in nature, and which is only an effect of art, 
would at once vanish”, Apollinaire seems to be an 
existentialist running ahead of existentialism. Yet he 
speaks of “the grandeur of metaphysical forms” and, 
in a letter, says that, “Every genuine artistic culture 
has allowed itself to be guided by eternal norms.” 

There seems to be a contradiction here. But how- 
ever you approach the problem you will agree that 
the great thing about the new art is its recognition 
of the reality of insight instead of the reality of 
sight. 

Some readers will feel that Apollinaire comes short 
of the glory of painting, including cubism, when he 
limits it to the pleasure of the eye, and doesn’t really 
mean what he says. Some will feel that he damns 
cubism when he says: “Since art today has a very 
limited social role, it is only fitting that it should 
occupy itself with the disinterested and scientific 
study—even without aesthetic aims—of its immense 
domain”. Some, on the other hand, will be annoyed 
by Kahnweiler when he says that non-objective 
painting (loosely known as “abstract”), which has 
no relation to natural objects, is not painting but 
ornament. But even where you disagree with them 
you'll find these two books stimulating. 

R.A. 


CANADIAN DESIGNS FOR EVERDAY USE. 
By Donald W. Buchanan. 52 pp. + 63 pl. Ottawa: 
The National Gallery of Canada. 50c. 

This is the first publication illustrating objects 
which have been recorded in the Canadian Design 
Index. It contains over sixty photographs of useful 
things which have been designed and manufactured 
in this country and which are judged to have a 
quality of originality and distinction. The articles 
illustrated include furniture, electric lamps, radios, 
tableware, household appliances, hardware and 
brushes. Each illustration is accompanied by the 
name of the designer and the manufacturer and by a 
description of the qualities which warranted the in- 
clusion of the object in the Index. The names of 31 
designers and 51 manufacturers appear. 

A photographic record of this kind can be little 
more than a convenient catalogue for reference. A 
real appreciation of the qualities of such objects can, 
of course, only be obtained by directly experiencing 
the delights of their mechanical facility. The firmness 
and texture of materials must be appreciated through 
the touch of the hand. The shape and colour must 
satisfy the eye when they are seen in an actual en- 
vironment. 

It is inevitable that a photograph must be a little 
dull if it aims to record objectively and avoids those 
theatrical tricks which have been shunned by the 
industrial designers themselves. This is a problem of 
presentation which has, on the whole, been fairly 
well handled here. But if there is to be an effective 
promotion of Canadian industrial design through 
further publications of this kind, it will be necessary 
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for your home. Functional lighting designed 
for beauty of appearance and lighting perfec- 
tion. Alumilite finish—will not tarnish. Mail 
orders accepted. Price $25.00 express prepaid. 
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to study the resources of photography even more 
carefully. 

Mr. Donald Buchanan is to be congratulated on 
the persistency of his explorations in this hitherto 
unmapped Canadian territory. Good design will sell 
Canadian products and good industrial design does 
not occur without industrious and ingenious thought. 

Humpurey Carver 


THE WORLD’S MASTERS, NEW SERIES. By 
Anthony Bertram. Each about 15 pp. + about 50 
plates: WILLIAM BLAKE; SANDRO BOTTI- 
CELLI; HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER; 
WILLIAM HOGARTH; JEAN-AUGUSTE- 
DOMINIQUE INGRES; JAN VERMEER OF 
DELFT. London: The Studio Publications (Cana- 
dian Distributors: The Musson Book Company, 
Toronto). 3s. each. 

This series, which has not been published since 
before the war, has reappeared in larger format and 
with attractive paper board covers. The reproductions 
are better, the selection of works reproduced is 
adequate, and the plates are well annotated. Each 
booklet contains a short account of the artist and a 
bibliographical note. These features all combine to 
make The World’s Masters possibly the best of the 
small popular monographs—which for many, now- 
adays, are the first introduction to the history of art. 
It is therefore important that great care should go 
into their production. One regrets, however, that the 
rising costs of printing have sent the price of these 
booklets up to about three times the amount of the 
first series: the lower the price, the more widespread 
will be the distribution and therefore the influence 
of this type of literature. 

R. H. Hussarp 


A GALLERY OF MASTERPIECES. About 22 pp. 
each + plates in colour and black and white: THE 
CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN BY FRA 
ANGELICO: THE MASSACRE AT CHIOS BY 
EUGENE DELACROIX; CHRIST ON THE 
CROSS BY EL GRECO; THE DRAWBRIDGE 
BY VAN GOGH; MONA LISA BY LEONARDO 
DA VINCI; THE EMBARKATION FOR CY- 
THERA BY ANTOINE WATTEAU, THE 
BAYEUX TAPESTRY; HELENA FOURMENT 
BY RUBENS; OLYMPIA BY MANET. London: 
Max Parrish and Co. (Canadian Distributors: Clarke, 
Irwin & Company, Limited, Toronto). $2.00 each. 
The purpose of this series, produced in France 

and published in England, is to deal with the great 

paintings in the great collections of the world. Each 
work selected is examined in a separate monograph 
with reproductions, in colour and black and white, 
both of the painting in question, as a whole and in 
detail, and of other relevant works. Biographical 

data on the artist, a history of the painting and a 

brief bibliography are also given. Thus much has 

been done to make these into useful reference books. 

But the standard of critical approach is too uneven 

for the series to be wholly recommended, and there 
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ONTARIO 


Mr. S. D. Sremer, B.A. or 
Director, School of 
Furniture Design 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Ryerson Institute of Technology 
SCHOOL OF FURNITURE ARTS 


offers the following Courses on the Junior College Level 


(a) Two-year Diploma Course in Furniture Design. 
(b) Two-year Diploma Course in Interior Design. 
(ec) Upgrading Courses in the Furniture Crafts for special students. 


The Diploma Course prepares students for careers in the Furniture and Allied Industries and 
provides the type of training that will assist them to rise to positions of responsibility. 


In addition to the basic subjects, instruction includes courses in Furniture Design, Interior 
Design, Fabrics, Strength and Nature of Materials used in Furniture, Applied Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Management, English. 


The first year consists of a foundation course. During the second year an opportunity for 
technological specialization is provided. The staff consists of specialists in their own fields. 
‘The studio shops and laboratories are modern and well equipped. 


CLASSES COMMENCE SEPTEMBER 13, 1949 
For further information on the courses, the admission 
requirements, and the schedule of fees, write to: 


Tue REGISTRAR 
Ryerson Institute of Technology 
50 Gould St., Toronto, Ont. 


are signs of hasty editing. Also in spite of the assur- 
ance that “the greatest care has been taken to ensure 
the finest possible printing and the most faithful re- 
production” this is where their weakness lies. While 
this is not true of them all it is noticeably so in the 
monograph on The Drawbridge by Van Gogh where 
the enlarged details are so blurred as to be almost 
meaningless. 

This is of concern to those whose basis of appre- 
ciation must start from these reproductions and be- 
comes irritating to those who know the originals. 

Indeed this question of the standard of reproduc- 
tion in these popular, reasonably priced editions, 
which are appearing on the market in ever growing 
numbers, is one of serious moment for publisher and 
public. 

KarHieen M. Fenwick 


LES ATELIERS D’ARTS GRAPHIQUES. Edited 
by Albert Dumouchel and Arthur Gladu. 112 pp. + 
50 ill., Montreal: L’Ecole des Arts Graphiques. 


A creditable amount of imagination, both in the use 
of type and in mise-en-page, has gone into the making 
of the 1949 edition of this excellent publication, which 
is now put out annually by the students and staff of 
the School of Graphic Arts in Montreal. It allows a 
wider public to become aware of the high standards 
of printing and design which it is the aim of this school 
to teach. 


For its appeal, the booklet, however, does not 


depend on good topography alone. The poetry and 
essays it contains are interesting also, and, although 
most of the writing is in French, some of the essays, 
as the one by Henry Eveleigh, appear in English. 
From the paintings by Alfred Pellan and the drawings 
by Albert Dumouchel to the typographic designs by 
Carl Dair and the architectural presentations by 
graduating students of the McGill School of Archi- 
tecture, the reproductions are both many and exciting. 
They demonstrate to the full that contemporary and 
lively spirit which is so manifest in the arts in 
Montreal today. 

D.W.B. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Jeanne Warmith Parkin, who is the wife of a 
Toronto architect, was formerly on the staff of the 
Art Gallery of Toronto. 

A. J. Casson is president of the Royal Canadian 
Academy. He has been responsible for technical 
developments leading to the large scale production 
of silk screen prints of the work of Canadian artists 
by Sampson Matthews Ltd., Toronto, for the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada and the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. 

Jacques de Tonnancour is a young Montreal 
artist. Another article by him, on his painting experi- 
ences during a year spent in Brazil, appeared in an 
earlier number of this magazine. 
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Ip 
hose Wonderful 
THICK COLORED LEAD 
BRILLIANT, SMOOTH, STRONG 


AND PERMANENT FOR ART, 
SCHOOL AND INDUSTRY 


Ask your stationery supplier to show you 
handsomely boxed Prismacolor Art Sets of 
12 colors, 24 colors and 36 colors. 


EAGLE TURQUOISE 


MADE IN CANADA BY EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


We Can Supply Now — 


Winsor & Newton Artist Or Coors 


Lonpon Cotors SrupENTs’ Coors 


in single and studio tubes 


We Can Now Offer You — 


ARM PALLETTES 


This is a Balanced Pallette — 


12 x 16— $3.00 CR Cz 
14 X 20 — $3.50 


LIMITED 


Very Light Weight 


1387 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST, MONTREAL 25, 


QUEBEC 


| Hi | 
—— 
| 
CBR 
| | 
Lt 
| run COLORS 
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“DIANA” 
SABLE BRUSHES 


“Money Cannot Buy a Better Sable Brush” 


There are several qualities of Sable hair, but the very finest and most costly 
is “Kolinsky”. 

In the manufacture of Rowney’s “DIANA” series of pure sable brushes this 
extra fine “Kolinsky” Sable hair is used exclusively. 


Five generations of Tradition and Experience is behind these superb brushes, 
each one hand-made by craftsmen with years of brush making experience. 


Made in sizes 00 to 8 


Size 00 75 ea. Size 
Size 80 ea. Size 
Size 80 ea. Size 
Size : 1.05 ea. Size 
Size 1.40 ea. Size 


ART TEACHERS 


Send for samples of Rowney’s Fixed (Tempera) Powder Colours, and 
samples of Rowney’s Student quality OIL Colours and WATER Colours in tubes. 


A 
4 


A catalogue of on Artist’s Materials will be gladly mailed. 


GEORGE ROWNEY and CO. LIMITED 


Established 1789 
LONDON ENGLAND 


Canadian Representatives 


A. R. DAVEY COMPANY 


36-38 WELLINGTON EAST TORONTO 1, ONT. 
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Introducing REE V ES new line of 
RICHMOND 


Permanent Artists’ Oil Colours 


at the LOWEST Prices ever offered for 
an Artists’ oil colour of this quality. 


Alizarin Crimson —. 75c Made in Raw Sienna 
40c Enel Raw Umber 
Burnt Umber 40e ng and Rose Madder 
Cadmium Yellow Pale... 75c Richmond Blue 
Cadmium Yellow Mid. .... 15€ Richmond Green 

‘admium Orange 75¢ ichmon iolet 
Cadmium Red Light (The “Richmond” colours are 
Cadmium Red Deep — 75¢ ort rough Phthalocyanines) 
Bice Terre Verte 40¢ 
Cobalt Blue 75c Reeves & Sons Viridian 75¢ 
French Ultramarine _...... 75¢ (Canada) Ltd. White Flake (4 lb. tube) 60c 
40c White Titanium (4 lb. tube). 60c 
Light Red 40c 120 Richmond Street White Zinc (4 Ib. tube) 60¢ 
Permanent Blue 75¢ West Yellow Ochre 40c 
Permanent Green Light. 75¢ Toronto 75¢ 


These 
colours 
Now are 
Available finely 
. ground 
in from 
Studio genuine | 
pigments 
Tubes 
Illustration should 
not 
shows 
actual confused 
size with 
students’ 
colours 


REEVES — Manufacturing Artists’ colourmen for nearly 200 years. | 
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75c 
S 
| HIS FAME 
1 
ec WALTER KLETT 
ts 
Best known to the art world asa great illustrator, Walter Klett 
| is one ff a handful of artists ies work transcends the limitations of the printed page. His 
pictures, removed from the text of the story, remain as art productions. 
d “It has always been my belief,” states Mr. Klett, “that to doa piece of work of any consequence, 
one must have a working knowledge of the craft involved ... history records no great master who 
S” F was not a competent craftsman, and good craftsmanship or technical facility cannot be accom- 


plished with inferior equipment. 


“With bristle brushes for oil painting it is highly important that the bristles have life and resiliency, 
and that they have a natural tendency to curve inward. Your El Greco brushes have these qualities, 
and I find they respond perfectly to the needs of the painter. The red sables are unsurpassed for 
Trapt nave subtle brushwork. Your sable water-color brushes are the finest I have used. They do not bulge, but 
» f Wy taper to a perfect point. All Delta brushes are beautifully constructed.” 


rs. 
pr a free copy of Frederick Taubes’ SOLD BY LEADING ARTISTS’ SUPPLY STORES ACROSS CANADA 
let “Hints and Facts About Artists’ AND BRANCHES OF 

ss" or the name of your nearest THE CANADA PAINT CO. LIMITED THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO. LIMITED 


idler, please write :— 


) DEPT. G., 73 KING ST. EAST THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA LIMITED OF CANADA LIMITED 
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GRUMBACHER CATALOG of your 
Artists’ Material Dealer 


listing: 


Oil Colors, Sets and Brushes 
Water Colors, Sets and Brushes 
Casein Colors, Sets and Brushes 
Tempera and Poster Colors 
Show Card Colors in individual 
Jars and Sets and Brushes for 
Sign and Show Card Lettering 
Pastel Colors and Sets, Mediums 
and Varnishes, Pencils, Crayons 
and Charcoal, Modeling Tools— 
Easels, Block Cutting Supplies 
Paper, Sketch Blocks and Pads 
Canvas and Canvas Panels 


and featuring 
the ALL-PURPOSE color 
GRUMBACHER 


GENUINE CASEIN 4 


COLOR 3 
FOR ARTISTS UMBACHER 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHART “af 
AT BETTER 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL Nj = S' MATERI, 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE / 64 PRINCESS STREET TORONTO 2. ONTARIO 
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